


By H. H. 


The First Universalist Society of 
Coneord has planned, and is arrang- 
ing for, the celebration of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the dedication of its 
present house of worship, on Sunday, 
the 23d day of the present month, the 
observance having been deferred from 
the precise day—July 2—on account 
of the absence in Europe of the pastor, 
Rev. John Vannevar, D. D., and his 
family, the earliest practicable date 
after their expected return being se- 
lected, and appropriate services pro- 
jected for the occasion. 

There are no records of this society 
extant, so far as is known, previous to 
January, 1842, but it is known that 
there had been a Universalist society 
in existence for a number of years, 
and that preaching services were held 
under its auspices about half the time 
during the years 1834 and 1835, the 
Rey. John G. Adams, father of the 
Rev. J. Coleman Adams, D. D., now 
of Hartford, Conn., officiating, and 
preaching the other half in the town 
of Rumney. This engagement fol- 
lowed, and was doubtless inspired by, 
the holding of a Universalist state con- 
vention in the city, in 1833, the use 
of the First Baptist Church having 
been given for the same, through a 
kindly feeling entertained by the Bap- 
tists toward eertain Universalists who 
had materially assisted them on va- 
rious oceasions. Previous to this 
there had been only oceasional preach- 
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ing of Universalism in the Capital 
city, by such pioneers of the faith as 
Hosea Ballou, Thomas Whittemore, 
their compeers and followers, the ser- 
vices at all times being held in the 
county court room. After these years 
there were no regular services until 
1841, in which year there was a re- 
vival of interest, and for the first time 
regular preaching each Sabbath for a 
year was contraeted for, the Rev. Na- 
than R. Wright, father of Col. Car- 
roll D. Wright, the noted statistician 
and president of Clark College, then 
residing in Dunbarton, engaging to 
supply the same for the sum of $300, 
Mr. Wright himself preaching one 
half the time, and Rev. William G. 
Anderson most of the other half, 
though other supplies were becasion- 
ally sent. 

On January 5, 1842, during the 
term of service for which Mr. Wright 
was engaged, the society was reorgan- 
ized, and, under its auspices, the work 
of the denomination has continued un- 
interruptedly to the present time. 
The meeting for reorganization was 
held in the court room. Stephen S. 
Swett was chosen moderator and Joel 
C. Danforth, clerk. A constitution, 
reported by a committee previously 
appointed, of which Amos B. Currier, 
one of the active.leaders in the cause, 
was chairman, was reported and 
adopted, and signed by those present, 
who included Stephen S. Swett, Chase 
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Hill, Amos B. Currier, Joel C. Dan- 
forth, Aaron Carter, Joseph B. Smart, 
William Page, John Taylor, John 
Fox, Philip P. Grant, Philip Sargent, 
James Simpson, William Wyman and 
Isaiah Merrill. (At the next meeting, 
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Nathaniel White, Mitchel Gilmore, 
Lyman Dearborn, Jeremiah Noyes, 
David Watson, Joseph Lund, David 
Neal, William Coffin, Thomas Coffin 
and Aaron W. Baker, who were un- 
able to be present at the first, also 
signed the constitution. ) 

In article two of the constitution it 
is set forth that ‘‘The object of this 
society shall be the promotion of truth 
and morality among its members, and 
also in the world at large; and, as the 
gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ is eal- 
culated above all truth to inspire the 
heart with the emotions of benevolence 
and virtue, this society shall deem it 
one of its main objects to support the 
preaching of the gospel according to 
the society’s ability, and to aid in any 
other practicable way in spreading a 
knowledge of it among men.”’ 
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After the signing of the constitu- 
tion, the society proceeded to organ- 
ize permanently, electing John Tay- 
lor, clerk; Joel C. Danforth, treas- 
urer and collector, and Amos B. Cur- 
rier, Chase Hill and Aaron Carter 
prudential committee. A _ building 
committee was also chosen at the same 
meeting, consisting of Stephen S. 
Swett, Joseph Lund, Nathan Call, 
Chase Hill, David Neal, Joel C. Dan- 
forth, Albert Foster, Philip Sargent 
and A. B. Currier, of which commit- 
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tee Messrs. Swett, Call and Hill were 
made a sub-committee, authorized to 
contract for and superintend the erec- 
tion of a house of worship for the 
society. A lot was secured at the cor- 
ner of State and School streets, which 
is ineluded in the site of the present 
church edifice, and a _ substantial 
wooden church building erected 
thereon at a cost of about $4,000, the 
committee proceeding .with such ex- 
pedition that the house was completed 
and dedicated on October 6, follow- 
ing, the dedicatory sermon being 
preached by Rev. Otis A. Skinner of 
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Boston, one of the ablest clergymen 
of the denomination. 

This building was occupied by the 
society for its house of worship until 
1855, when, the need of a larger house 
having been for some time manifest, 
it was determined that a more spa- 
cious and substantial structure should 
be erected. A committee of 12 was 
appointed to take charge of the work, 
the burden of which, however, fell 
mainly upon the chairman, Mr. 
Nathaniel White, the pastor, Rev. 
John Harvey Moore, and Mr. N. B. 
Walker. The old chureh building 
was sold to the Free Will Baptist soci- 
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ety and removed to a site at the corner 
of South State and Cross (now Con- 
cord) streets, where it was occupied 
by that society as its place of worship 
until the erection of its present new 
briek Curtis Memorial Chureh build- 
ing, on South Street, after which it 
was transformed into a tenement block 
and thus remains. An addition to the 
site, on the south, was secured, and 
the present edifice erected, at a cost 
of over $20,000, the expense being 
met, as in the case of the former 
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building, by the sale of pews, over 
half of the same being taken by Mr. 
White, who thus contributed more 
than $10,000 toward the cost of the 
church. 

The church was completed and ded- 
icated on Wednesday, July 2, 1856. 
The following notice of the dedication 
is copied from the New Hampshire 
Statesman of Saturday, July 5: 


DepIcATION. The new, expensive and 
very beautiful House of Worship, erected 
for the use of the Universalist Society in 
Concord, was on Wednesday afternoon 
last dedicated to the public worship and 
service of Almighty God. The exercises 
took place in connection with those of the 
State Convention of Universalists, and 
were as follows: 

1. Voluntary.— 2. Introductory State- 
ment by the Pastor.—3. Chant.—4. Invo- 
cation.—5. Reading of the Scriptures by 
Rev. N. R. Wright.—6. Select Piece, by 
the Choir.—7. Dedicatory Prayer, by Rev. 














Rev. Alonzo A. Miner, D. D. 


B. M. Tillotson.—8. Hymn, written by W. 


‘ Cullen Bryant.—9. Sermon by Rev. A. A. 


Miner.—10. Anthem.—11. Benediction. 
This Church is one of the largest in the 
State; is constructed of brick, stuccoed in 
imitation of marble, elegantly but suita- 
bly frescoed, and is provided with an or- 
gan of greater power than any other in 
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the city. This organ cost $2,500, and the 
architecture of its case corresponds with 
that of the edifice itself. 

We have in Concord no more substan- 
tial token of the liberality and energy of 
a few men in behalf of the religious cause 
with which they are connected, than the 





Rev. John Moore 


leading members of the Universalist So- 
ciety afford in the erection, completion 
and adornment of this beautiful house of 
worship. 


From the above notice it appears 
that the annual session of the Univer- 
salist state convention was being held 
in Concord at the time of the dedica- 
tion, yet no other mention of the con- 
vention or its proceedings was printed 
in the Statesman, or either of the 
other Concord papers—the Patriot 
and the Independent Democrat. This 
shows how little attention was paid 
by the press to the matter of local or 
state news half a century ago. 

The new edifice met the wants of 
the society without alteration for 20 
years; but in 1876 the interior was 
remodelled and material changes ef- 
fected, including the removal of the 
organ from the north to the south end 
of the church to a recess in the rear 
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of the pulpit, for which an addition 
was constructed, thereby also provid- 
ing for an addition to the seating 
eapacity of the church, the total cost 
of the improvements exceeding $3,- 
000. At the conclusion of the work, 
which occupied several months, dur- 
ing which time the services were held 
in White’s opera house, whose use 
was freely tendered by Mr. White, 
the church was rededicated, Wednes- 
day evening, December 6, an histor- 
ical address being given by the pas- 
tor, Rev. E. L. Conger, and the ser- 
mon by the Rev. Alonzo A. Miner, 
D. D., of Boston, who had preached 
the original dedicatory sermon 20 
years before. 

Again, nine years later, in 1885, 
the need of further change and im- 
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provement was realized, and action 
taken to that end, a primary object 
being to adapt the edifice to the de- 
mands of modern chureh life, with 
special reference to the social fea- 
tures. The interior was extensively 
remodelled, so as to provide a kitchen, 
dining room, parlor, vestry or Sun- 
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day school room, dressing rooms, ete., 
was elegantly refrescoed throughout, 
and many new furnishings procured, 
all at a cost of between five and six 
thousand dollars, a large share of 
which amount was contributed by 
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Mrs. Armenia S. White, in considera- 
tion of whose generosity at this time, 
and her unceasing labors for the so- 
ciety from its organization, as well 
as the unbounded liberality and ever 
zealous service of her late husband, 
Nathaniel White, who had been the 
main pillar of strength in the organ- 
ization for nearly forty the 
church was rededicated as_ the 
‘*White Memorial’’ Church. At this 
time, also, the building was conveyed 
by the society to the New Hampshire 
Universalist convention, and reeon- 
veyed, in trust, to the society. 

The service of rededication oe- 
eurred on Thursday evening, October 
8, at 7.30 o’elock. 
the original dedication and the for- 
mer rededication, was given by the 
Rev. Dr. Miner, and the prayer of 
consecration by Rev. Dr. S. H. Me- 
Collester, then of Dover, now living 


years, 


The sermon, as at. 
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in Marlborough. Indicative of the 
growth of fraternity and Christian 
good fellowship among the various de- 
nominations may be noted the fact 
that at this service the invocation was 
given by Rev. Cephas B. Crane, D. D., 
pastor of the First Baptist Church, 
and the benediction pronounced by 
Rev. F. D. Ayer, D. D., pastor of the 
First Congregational Church. This 
rededication occurred, also, in connec- 
tion with, or rather at the close of, a 
session of the Universalist state con- 
vention, holden in the church. 
During the 21 years since the work 
of reconstruction in 1885, there have 
been no changes or improvements in 
the edifice, aside from the addition of 
the pastor’s room in the rear, com- 
pleted last year by the Y. P. C. U., 
at an expense of some $350, though 
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there have been some expenditures 
for repairs, recarpeting, ete. 

After the completion of his engage- 
ment for a year’s preaching, by Rev. 
N. R. Wright, in 1842, the services of 
Rev. Ezekiel Dow were engaged, com- 
mencing with June of that year, but 
he continued only a few months, and 
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was followed by Rev. J. F. Witherell, 
whose service was also of short dura- 
tion. September 4, 1843, Rev. W. H. 
Ryder, a young clergyman of brilliant 
promise, who had completed his stud- 
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ies at the Clinton Liberal Institute, in 
New York, and who had preached his 
first sermon, by the way, for this soci- 
ety, in the old court house, when a 
student at Pembroke Academy, was 
called to the pastorate, with a salary 
of $400, and served most acceptably 
and successfully for two years, when 
he resigned to accept the pastorate of 
the church at Nashua, subsequently 
holding pastorates in Roxbury, Mass., 
and in Chieago, continuing many 
years in the latter city and attaining 
high rank among the preachers of the 
denomination. January following, 
the Rev. Thompson Barron of Win- 
chester was called to the pastorate, 
continuing therein something over 
four years. His successor was the 


Rev. John Moore, whose service com- 
menced in June, 1850, and continued 
till his sudden death, February 5, 
‘*Father Moore,’’ 


1855. as he was 
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generally known, was an able and 
popular preacher, and the society 
flourished greatly under his ministry. 
His death was mourned as a serious 
loss, not only by this society, but the 
community at large. He it was who 
received the first nomination of the 
so-called ‘‘American,’’ or ‘‘ Know 
Nothing,’’ party for governor of the 
state, but the subsequent discovery of 
the fact that he had not been a resi- 
dent of the state for the period of 
seven years requisite to eligibility, 
rendered another nomination neces- 
sary. 

‘*Father Moore’’ was succeeded, in 
the pastorate by his son, Rev. John 
Harvey Moore, in May following his 
decease, who continued until his res- 
ignation which took effect January 1, 
1862. In March following, the Rev. 
A. J. Canfield was called to the pas- 
torate, and continued till January, 
1865. He was a brilliant young man, 


’ 





Rev. Augustus P. Rein 


and subsequently attained great dis- 
tinction in the ministry in Brooklyn 
and Chicago. Brief pastorates were 
next held by Rev. Rowland Connor, 
from May, 1865, till December, 1866, 




















when he resigned to become Doctor 


Miner’s assistant in the Columbus 
Avenue Church in Boston; and by 
Rev. F. E. Kittredge, from March, 
1867, till January 1, 1869; also by 
Rev. E. R. Sanborn, who served from 
April, 1869, till December, 1871. 

During the first half of the year 
1872, as during former intervals be- 
tween pastorates, the pulpit was sup- 
plied by different clergymen, engaged 
by the committee, from Sunday to 
Sunday, the Rev. Everett L. Conger 
ot Taunton, Mass., officiating on Sun- 
day, June 16, as a candidate, with 
such acceptance that, a week later, he 
was formally called by vote of the 
society, and subsequently accepted, at 
a salary of $2,000 per annum, his ser- 
vice to commence the first Sunday in 
September. His formal installation 
oceurred on Thursday evening, Octo- 
ber 8, the installation sermon being 
given by the Rev. Dr. E. C. Bowles 
of Salem, Mass. This pastorate, 
which was a most successful one, con- 
tinued for eight years—a_ longer 
period than that of any previous pas- 
tor—coneluding at the opening of the 
summer vacation in July, 1880. Doe- 
tor Conger removed to Galesburg, IIL, 
where he was for several years con- 
nected with Lombard University, go- 
ing thence to Pasadena, Cal., where 
he still resides, having held a pastor- 
ate for some time, and being largely 
instrumental in furthering the inter- 
ests of the Universalist denomination 
on the Pacifie coast. 

On December 5, 1880, the society 
extended a call to Rev. Augustus P. 
Rein of Scituate, Mass., to the pas- 
torate, which was accepted, service to 
commence January 1, 1881. Mr. 
Rein oceupied the position for eight 
years and three months, resigning 
January 1, 1889, the same to take ef- 
fect March 31, his pastorate thus 


slightly exceeding in length that of: 


his predecessor. It was during his 


term of service that the last remodel- 
ling of the church edifice was effected, 
as the first had been during the term 
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of Doctor Conger. Mr. Rein engaged 
in business life, after his resignation, 
first in the city and subsequently at 
Claremont, and is now connected with 
an insurance firm in St. Louis. 
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Various candidates for the vacancy 
ir: the pastorate having been heard, 
the society voted unanimously, at a 
meeting held after service, on Sun- 
day, June 2, to extend a call to the 
Rev. Thomas W. Illman of Brattle- 
boro, Vt., at a salary of $2,200, which 
call was accepted by Mr. Illman June 
10, to commence on the first Sunday 
in September. Mr. Illman was a 
preacher of unusual power and bril- 
lianey, and the congregation was 
largely increased during the first two 
or three years of his pastorate, which 
continued five and a half years, his 
resignation having been tendered in 
February, 1895, and ultimately ac- 
cepted, though with great regret by a 
large portion of the society. Mr. IIl- 
man accepted a pastorate in Grand 
Rapids, Mich., upon leaving Concord, 
and was subsequently located at Bay 
City in that state. He served as 
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president of the Michigan Universa- 
list convention at one time during his 
residence in the state. Later he was 
pastor of the church at Wakefield, 
Mass., and for the last three years has 
been settled with the church at Taun- 
ton, Mass. 

After hearing various candidates, 
following Mr. Illman’s removal, the 
society, July 14, 1895, extended a 
hearty call to the Rev. John Vanne- 
var, of East Concord, who, having re- 
signed as pastor of the Universalist 
Chureh at Canton, Mass., had en- 
gaged in farming in that locality as a 
means of recuperating his impaired 
health, in which object he had suc- 
ceeded, as well as in gaining the con- 
fidence and esteem of the entire soci- 
ety, of which he became an interested 
member upon his settlement in the 
city. This call was accepted, service to 
commence with the close of the sum- 
mer vacation, on the first Sunday in 
September. This pastorate still con- 
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tinues, having extended over a period 


of 11 years—the longest in the history, 


of the society—with the most cordial 
and satisfactory relations between 
pastor and people throughout. 


The Rev. John Vannevar, D. D., is 
a native of Malden, Mass., born June 
23, 1857. He is a graduate of the 
Malden High School, and of Tufts 
College Divinity School of the class 





Rev. John Vannevar, D. D. 


of 1881. His first pastorate was at 
Amesbury, Mass., whence he went to 
Canton, where he remained as pastor 
until his resignation, previously men- 
tioned, in 1892. He married, Sep- 
tember 13, 1882, Gertrude F. Swasey 
of Malden, a lady admirably adapted 
for all the delicate and responsible 
duties of a clergyman’s wife, and 
who has thoroughly endeared herself 
to the hearts of the people whom she 
and her husband have jointly served 
They have two daughters, Dorothy 
and Elizabeth, 14 and 10 years of age, 
respectively. Mr. Vannevar received 
his doctor’s degree from Tufts Col- 
lege in June, 1904. He is a prom- 
inent and active Free Mason, having 
received the Knight Templar and the 
Seottish Rite degrees to and inelud- 
ing the 32d. He has been for several 
years chaplain of the Second Regi- 
ment, N. H. N. G., and also president 
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of the Concord Ministerial Union, as 
well as an active member of the 
board of education and chairman of 
the high school committee. Impaired 
health from overwork has compelled 
a cessation of labor on his part for the 
last few months, during which time, 
up to the summer vacation, his pulpit 
has been supplied by others, mainly 
by Rev. F. A. Bisbee, D. D., of Bos- 
ton. In the latter part of June he 
sailed, with his family, for a tour of 
Europe, his return being expected 
September 15, when it is hoped that 
he will come back to his people fully 
restored in health and strength. 
Many of the pioneers of the society, 
heretofore named, continued to labor 
in its interest through life, with 
greater or less earnestness and fidel- 
ity,—though some, as in all organiza- 
tions, lost their interest or dropped 
out entirely, others coming into thei- 
places. Among faithful and devoted 
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workers for a long series of years, 
who came in some time after the or- 
ganization of the society, were the 
late Hon. Moses Humphrey, Benja- 
min F. Caldwell, James H. Chase and 


Daniel Holden, all of whom are now 
passed away, but are held in grate- 
ful remembrance by their surviving 
co-workers. Mr. Humphrey was par- 
ticularly earnest in his devotion to 
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the cause of Universalism and was 
prominent in its counsels in the state 
and the country at large. Mr. Chase 
was an energetic worker, and gave 
much time to the business affairs 
of the society. Mr. Holden was a 
liberal supporter and a constant at- 
tendant upon the services until the 
weakness of age prevented. His fam- 
ily, also, were strongly devoted to the 
work of the society, Mrs. Holden and 
their daughter, Ella R., being espe- 
cially active in church and society 
work, and their removal by death a 
few years since being deeply la- 
mented. Ex-Governor Walter Harri- 
man was for a time a member of this 
society; while Col. William E. Ste- 
vens, for some time editor of the Con- 
eord Monitor: and Statesman, and 
subsequently United States consul to 
Smyrna, was one of its most zealous 
working members during his resi- 
dence in the city, as was also Col. 








James E. Larkin, at one time post- 
master of Concord, now a resident of 
Everett, Mass. 

A Sunday school was organized in 
connection with the society in 1841, 
starting with six scholars, and Joel 
C. Danforth, father of the late Col. 
Charles C. Danforth, as superintend- 
ent, which school has continued to the 
present time, with a membership va- 
rying in recent years from 60 to 100. 
It may be noted that Col. Charles H. 
Greenleaf, the well-known manager 
of the Profile House, now somewhat 
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conspicuously before the public, was 
for some time in his: boyhood a mem- 
ber of this Sunday school, and here 
received his first religious instruction, 
his father and mother, during their 
residence in the city, being actively 
identified with the Universalist cause, 
though he subsequently became a 
member of the Baptist Church. A 
church organization was effected 
later, and has since been maintained, 
though the membership has never 
been large. A local branch of the 
Young People’s Christian Union was 
also organized some years since, and 
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is still maintained in connection with 
the society. 

Although at the time when this so- 
ciety was organized women were not 
admitted to membership—probably 
because they had never thought of 
such an innovation upon established 
ecustom—by a vote of the society 
nearly forty years ago, passed through 
the persistent efforts of the late Na- 
thaniel White, they were made eli- 
gible and a goodly number joined 
immediately, followed by others from 
year to year, so that the member- 
ship at the present time is largely 
composed of women. This was the 
first religious society in Concord to 
admit women to membership, but the 
example was promptly followed by 
the other societies, nearly all of 
which have now a large female mem- 
bership, many of the offices being 
also frequently held by the women. 
The fact that they were not members 
of the society in the start, however, 
did not preclude the ladies from 
working in the interest of the cause 
for which it stood, and they were ef- 
ficient laborers for its success from 
the first. Early in the history of the 
society the ‘‘ Murray Circle’’ was or- 
ganized by the ladies for codperation 
in the work, Mrs. Stephen 8S. Swett 
being the first president, and the 
membership including such women as 
Mrs. Nathaniel White, Mrs. Joseph 
Lund, Mrs. J. C. Danforth, Mrs. M. 
Gilmore, Mrs. John Taylor, Mrs. J. 8. 
Noyes, Mrs. Daniel Watson, Mrs. 
William Coffin, Mrs. Lyman Dear- 
born, Mrs. P. Grant, Mrs. W. Wyman, 
Mrs. A. B. Currier, Mrs. J. Simpson, 
Mrs. T. Merrill, Mrs. Chase Hill, Mrs. 
Ira Abbott and Mrs. J. G. Wyatt. 
Among the young lady workers were 
Julia Austin, Savala Mason, Emeline 
Duke, Sarah Hill, Sarah Merrill, 
Mary Call, Mary Watson, Charlotte 
Upham and Mary Woodman—the 
latter afterward Mrs. R. N. Corning, 
mother of the present mayor of Con- 
cord, Hon. Charles R. Corning. 

From the first the women took upon 
themselves the responsibility of pro- 
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viding for the music, and their first 
important work in this line was in 
raising the money to pay for the or- 
gan in the new church, which they 
accomplished in due season, Mr. 
White, who had advanced the funds 
in the outset; presenting them, how- 
ever, with their last note, for $500, 
cancelled, when the rest had been 
paid. About the time when the new 
church was built, the Murray Circle 
gave way for the Ladies’ Social Aid 
Society, which has continued to the 
present day, Mrs. White having been 
made president at the organization 
and continuing to the present time, 
with the exception of one or two 
years, when she insisted upon the 
choice of another, and Mrs. Walter 
Harriman, then a member, served in 
that position. In recent years, how- 
ever, she has necessarily been relieved 
of the burden of routine duty by the 
service of an active vice-president. 

The Ladies’ Social Aid Society still 
provides for the church music, rais- 
ing funds by suppers, socials, enter- 
tainments of various kinds, Christmas 
and Easter sales, ete., and has also 
done a vast amount of charitable 
work. There is no more devoted band 
of women workers connected with any 
society in the city or state, and its 
entertainments of every description 
are eminently popular. 

The music which has been fur- 
nished in connection with the church 
services, like the preaching, has al- 
most invariably been of a high order, 
comparing most favorably with that 
of other Concord churches. In the 
early days, when the old court room 
was occupied for services, and later, 
the trombone, violin and bass viol 
were used for instrumental accom- 
paniment, the former being played 
for many years by Chase Hill. The 
bass viol used in the early days, made 
by Abraham Prescott, the pioneer 
manufacturer, was subsequently pur- 
chased by Mr. Nathaniel White, and 
is still preserved by Mrs. White as a 
cherished relic of those days. Subse- 
quently a seraphine took the place of 
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the other instruments, the same being 
played for some years by John Fox; 
but after the late J. H. Morey came 
to town as a young man to study 
music, he took the place of accom- 
panist, playing the seraphine for 
some two years before the completion 
of the present church and the instal- 
lation of its fine organ, when he be- 
eame the organist, which position he 
held continuously till 1880, when he 
was succeeded by the late Mrs. Jo- 
sephine A. Hicks of East Concord. 
Mrs. Hicks served faithfully nine 
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years, during which time she was also 
an earnest worker in the society and 
Sunday school. Two years after the 
close of Mrs. Hicks’ service, Prof. W. 
K. Day having served temporarily in 
the meantime, Miss Ada M. Aspin- 
wall became the organist and is now 
eompleting her fifteenth year of con- 
tinuous service, during most of which 
time she has also been director. The 
singing has generally been furnished 
by a quartette choir, though in the 
earlier years there was often a larger 
choir, and at times congregational 
singing was resorted to. Scarcely 
less notable than Mr. Morey’s long 
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term of service as organist, was that 
of the late B. B. Davis, familiarly 
known as ‘‘Uncle Ben,’’ as leader of 
the choir, or musical director, in 
which capacity he served for nearly 
a quarter of a century, his service 
being nearly contemporaneous with 
that of Mr. Morey. 

It would require many pages to 
give a complete list of all the names 
of officers who have served the First 
Universalist Society of Concord since 
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its organization, not to mention the 
equally faithful workers in the ranks, 
but the present official board is con- 
stituted as follows: Moderator, Justin 
E. Robinson; clerk, Mrs. Mary G. 
Bean; collector, Miss Ermina Ward; 
treasurer, Will D. Hutchinson; pru- 
dential committee, Isaac M. Savage, 
Adam P. Holden, Justin E. Robinson, 
Mrs. Nan A. Johnson, Miss Ermina 
Ward. The superintendent of the 
Sunday school is Dr. C. H. Dolloff. 














The Home of My Childhood 


By C. Jennie Swaine 


Sweet home of my childhood’s summer hours, 
Thou art dearest wherever I stray, 

Though the time-worn bowers drop blighted flowers, 
On the shadowy paths of today ; 

The passing footsteps have left thee alone, 
Thy doors are barred in gloom; 

The birds have flown, and the low winds moan 
Where the roses used to bloom. 


The skeleton boughs of the elm tree sway 
O’er the green of the dear old lawn; 

I remember the lay of the thrush in May, 
In the lush green boughs of morn. 

Dear household tree, we have both grown old 
In the glint of a golden past; 

The dream is told, and the shadows fold 
Like a pall, around us at last. 
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This pictured home, how dear it seems, 
As its outline softly lies 

In the roseate beams of life’s sweetest dreams, 
In the days of the cloudless skies. 

The loved old hill still gladdens the eye, 
And the air is soft and bland; 

But the elm tree and I, seem wandering by, 
Drifting down to the sunset land. 


I hold a picture that is fairer than this, 
Folded in with rose perfumes, 
And the tender bliss, in the thrill of a kiss 
When I roamed ’mid these dear old rooms 
My heart and the elm tree then were young, 
And the wind through the lilaes strayed ; 
While glad birds sung, the trees among, 
As I roamed beneath their shade. 


i place the two pictures side by side, 
And lilies around them twine; 

Though time may hide the joy and pride 
Of the home I once called mine; 

Some day I'll question the precious twain 
And ask them which is best— 

The one with the bane of loss and pain, 
Or the one where the sunbeams rest ? 


One has passed the sorrowing days that glide 
Into returnless nights; 
One seems to abide where the roses hide, 
To fade in the changing lights. 
I never may sing the old songs o’er, 
Be they of dirge or lay, 
But evermore, as they were before, 
May the sweet notes with me stay. 


Ah! there is a picture sweeter than all 
Beneath glad sunlight or star; 

There no shadows fall, and no lost ones eall, 
From the wilds of storms afar. 

Beyond the sky of summer blue, 
None die and none ever roam; 

There in dreams that are true, our lives anew, 
May bloom in a fadeless home. 


Oh, endless days of the summer time, 
When all things are made new, 

Will the joyous chime of bloom and rhyme 
Make the old house beautiful too? 

Will the leal and true come back to me 
From the changeful, faded past? 

’Neath the old elm tree will the summer be 

An Eden of love at-last ? 
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Oh, would I might find my home once more, 
Beyond the parting and pain, 

With the vine at the door, and the pink in the moor, 
And the wild rose in the lane. 

Oh, would we could come to the dear old home, 
To the dear old home on the hill, 

From the death-night of gloom, to forever roam 
’Mid the sweet old flowers at will! 


The Return Hlome 


By Nancy Morey Paul 


We had been for a drive—Jack and I 
—and were hastening homeward with 
al! possible speed, for the distant peals 
of thunder were giving us a fair warn- 
ing that the day which had been un- 
usually fine was to close with a severe 
storm, even though nothing worse 
should follow. The night closed in 
with a darkness that could almost be 
felt, by reason of heavy clouds that 
seemed to lay very low all around us, 
and the absence of any moonlight. 
Suddenly there came a vivid flash of 
lightning, whose glare caused Bel- 
mont, our horse, to rear up on his 
haunches, at the same time almost 
blinding us; nevertheless it revealed 
in the darkness an old man, slowly 
wending his way along the country 
road. Jack immediately reined up 
our steed and called for the stranger 
to take a seat with us, as we feared 
he would be overtaken by the storm, 
as he certainly must be if he had far 
to go. 

The man willingly accepted Jack’s 
invitation, saying, ‘‘ Mister, this lift 
come jest in the nick o’ time; most 
likely you’re goin’ right by my door. 
I ’m late home ternight; I ’d onghter 
been home long ’fore this time.”’ 

Driving on for nearly another mile, 
we discerned through the darkness a 
beacon light in a window, and soon 
after the man said, ‘‘ Well, here we 
be; guess my wife will be wonderin’ 
what ’s become of me.’’ 


Jack had recognized the voice and 
said, ‘‘This.is Mr. Knowlton, if I am 
not mistaken.’’ 

‘*Yes, sir; that’s my name, Asa 
Knowlton, sir; but I could n’t eall ye 
by name if "twas ter save me.”’ 

‘*My name is Jack Hastings, and 
we live a few miles further on over 
the west side of the next town.’’ As 
we stopped for our friend to alight, 
great drops of rain and hail pelted us 
on every side and the wind blew a 
regular hurricane. ‘*‘Tillie’’ stood at 
the door, anxiously awaiting her hus- 
band’s return, and advised us by all 
means to ‘‘drive inter the barn an’ 
come in an’ wait for the storm ter 
pass over.’’ There seemed no alter- 
native, and with the team under shel- 
ter we were ourselves soon seated in 
the cozy farmhouse. 

‘*Tillie’’ stepped into the kitchen, 
which her husband had just entered, 
and addressing him said, ‘‘ Well, Asa, 
seems ter me yer uncommon late ter- 
night; where ye been all this while? 
Supper ’s most cold.’’ 

** Well, Tillie,’’ replied the man, ‘‘I 
thought I ’d jest go over to see Sam 
Bushnell once more, an’ find out if 
we've got to move this fall.’’ 

**Got ter move! Land sakes, what 


under the sun are ye talkin’ about? 
Got ter move! I don’t understand ye. 
Aint this our home? Don’t we own 
Man alive, what under the sun 
You don’t expect Sam 


it? 
do ye mean? 
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Bushnell is goin’ to foreclose, do ye?”’ 

‘That ’s jest it, Tillie. Ye know 
his note against me is secured by mort- 
gage an’ he insists that the note 
(which you know was a time note) was 
due last spring and must be paid, an’ 
I can’t see how we are to settle it un- 
less we sell, an’ I ’ve been a thinkin’ 
that mebbe he ’d take one o’ the pas- 
tures as settlement.’’ 

‘** Well, yes, perhaps so; but *twould 
be a measly piece 0’ business. I wish 
we could raise the money in some 
other way. If the boys had only 
known how things was goin’ I guess 
they ’d tried a little harder ter save 
this old home. Well, taint no use 
lookin’ back an’ thinkin’ what might 
a been. ‘Tis as ’tis, an’ can’t be no 
‘tizzer,’ so we must try to think 
what ’s best ter do now.’’ 

‘*Well, ’taint best to be too much 
in a hurry. I’ve dreamed twice 
lately that Harry was comin’ back 
an’ mebbe he fl be here afore we ex- 
pect—an’ he’ll fix matters some 
way.”’ 

All this conversation was held ap- 
parently with no thought of our pres- 
ence. The storm having spent its 
force in the space of a half hour, we 
resumed our journey and the incident 
had left little impression on our 
minds, when, a few weeks later on, 
the following headlines appeared in a 
local paper : ‘‘Great rejoicing over the 
return of a long absent son.’’ The 
article went on with detail and gave 
a description of the wandering of said 
son. Being of a roving disposition, 
he left home when quite young. For 
years he wandered hither and thither, 
finally enlisting before the mast. He 
made several long sea voyages. For- 
tune, however, seemed like the famous 
‘*bag of gold at the end of the rain- 
bow’’—always beyond his grasp. He 
had been gone from home so long that 
he declared he could not return en- 
tirely empty handed. Yet the desire 
to look once more upon the old famil- 
iar scenes was overwhelming. Writ- 
jing home only at long intervals, he 
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knew very little about the lives and 
changes at his old boyhood’s home. 
He had seen in occasional papers that 
drifted all through those far away 
places where he had sojourned, the 
announcement of a special effort on 
the part of New Englanders to call 
their wandering children back for a 
real home gathering sometime in the 
late summer. He had for several 
years been in the great mining dis- 
tricts, and as fortune had smiled on 
his labors, he had accumulated enough 
so that he felt that all the past years 
had not been entirely fruitless and 
he would waste no more time away 
from home. 


Learning that an effort was being 
made for a grand homecoming of the 
absent ones, he made due preparations 
and was one of a large company who 
journeyed as fast as the great engines 
could speed them on their homeward 
way. Reaching the little home sta- 
tion at night, he stepped from the 
ears and having so many years been 
absent nothing seemed familiar save 
the little station, which had been com- 
pleted a short time before he left 
home. Making a few hurried inquir- 
ies, he begged a ride of one of the 
drivers whom he had learned was 
going over the ‘‘pike.”’ 

Well remembering the exact loca- 
tion of the dear old home he had left 
sO Many years ago, and wishing to go 
incognito, he got off the seat just be- 
fore reaching home, and, grip in 
hand, stepped to the door. In answer 
to his knock, his father appeared at 
the door. ‘‘ Excuse me, sir, I came to 
your town late tonight, and as it is so 
exceedingly dark, I would like to stop 
over night with you if convenient, and 
I ’IL finish my trip in the morning.’’ 

‘*Well, come in and I ’ll see what 
mother says. Do you live here- 
abouts ?”’ 


‘*Well, no; still my home is not so 
very far away; but I am too tired to 
eare to go farther tonight, unless 
obliged to.’’ 
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Going to the sitting-room, Asa said 
to his wife, ‘‘Here ’s a traveller as 
would like to stop over night if agree- 
able.’’ Looking up over her spec- 
tacles, she said, ‘‘ Well, yes; I guess 
we can keep ye all right, though we 
don’t often keep strangers; but ’tis 
a horrid black night, an’ so hot, too; 
guess we ‘ll get showers afore long. 

**Well, jest lay yer hat on that 
stand an’ I ’ll set a bite on the table 
an’ git ye a cup o’ tea, an’ it ’ll rest 
ye. I don’t like ter say no, for I ’ve 
got a boy *bout your age somewhere 
in this wide world, though the Lord 
only knows where; I ’m sure I don’t; 
but I hope nobody would refuse him 
a lodging and somethin’ to eat such 
a night as this.”’ 

Harry (for he it was) seated him- 
self at the table, but his thoughts 
overcame him. He sipped the tea, but 
could swallow nothing. He took his 
handkerchief and, wiping his fore- 
head and his eyes, said, ‘‘ Well, it is 
more than twenty-five years since I ’ve 
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tasted a mouthful in this 
kitchen.’’ 

Father and mother both jumped 
from their seats and stared into the 
man’s face, while he left his place at 
the table and straightening himself up 
to his full height, and reaching out 
both hands, cried, ‘‘ Father! Mother! 
don’t you know your boy, your long 
absent son, Harry ?”’ 

Words fail to describe the scene. All 
were laughing and erying together. 
Harry, observing the thin silvery 
locks of his mother (which the last 
time he saw her were a crown of dark 
brown), laid his face on her loving 
shoulders and wept like a child. Turn- 
ing toward his father, the old man 
said, ‘‘The Lord be praised, my boy, 
that we can look into your face once 
more !’’ 

**Well,’’ said Tillie, ‘‘I always said 
the boy would surely be spared an’ 
come back to us. Say, Harry, this is 
Old Home Week, did you know it?’’ 

**Yes, Mother, I did.’’ 


old 


Moonlight on the Sands 


By Charles Henry Chesley 


Love, when you pass, the pure white night 
Puts on a rarer tinting; 

The silver wavelets beat, retreat, 
And murmur praise unstinting. 


Dear, where you sit the strand, pale sand, 
Becomes a pavement golden ; 

The moon around you throws its glows 
Like passements rare and olden. 


Heart, here with you content, far spent 
By storms and fouling weather: 

We ask no better bliss than this— 
To dream love’s dream together. 

















Captain Samuel Demerit of the 
Provincial Period 


By Lucien Thompson 


Elie or Ely de Merit was a Hugue- 
not refugee, who came to this country 
from the Isle of Jersey shortly after 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
This was Helier or Elie de Merest, or 
de Merit, who had a grant of land in 
that part of Dover now called Mad- 
bury, April 11, 1694. His name, like 
most names of French emigrants, was 
doubtless modified to suit English 
ears, so that its original orthography 
is somewhat uneertain. The Rev. 
Hugh Adams of Oyster River, who 
lived in the time of said Ely, or Eli, 
Demerit, as he was generally called, 
and apparently was his pastor, writes 
the name ‘‘De Merit’’ in his church 
records. The Rev. Jeremy Belknap, 
the historian, gives it the same form, 
‘and as they were both men of educa- 
tion their authority seems conclusive 
as to the right of using the particule 
de. And from time to time to the 
present day the name has been writ- 
ten so, as in a deed of 1756 from 
‘‘John De Merit,’’ Jr., of Madbury 
of land in Rochester. And I have in 
my possession a deed of June 12, 1760, 
in which Samuel DeMerett pays £170, 
old tenor, for a pew in Madbury 
meeting-house. ‘‘Eli,’’ the first emi- 
grant, seems to have signed his name 
on one occasion (to a petition in 
1695) as ‘‘Ele Merit,’’ as if inelined 
to drop the particule, as is so often 
done by the French when among the 
English, instead of incorporating it 
with the surname. I find his name 
also written ‘‘Ely’’ de Merest, which 
was, perhaps, the original name. Mr. 
Baird, in his ‘‘ History of the Hugue- 
not Settlements in America,’’ men- 
tions a DeMerest and De Maree, and 
Merie, names not dissimilar to De 
Merit in English ears. But the name 
has generally been written by Eli’s 
descendants Demerit, Demeret and 


Demeritt, with a tendency of late to 
separate the particule, which it would 
seem they have the right to do. 

Elie, or Eli, de Merit married, as 
early as 1695, Hopestill , per- 
haps the same person who was ad- 
mitted into the church at Oyster 
River, May 24, 1724, under the name 
of ‘‘Hopeful De Merit.”” He died 
about 1747, in which year his son Eli 
ceases to add ‘‘junior’’ to his name. 

Eli Demerit? was born March 1, 
1696; died May 5, 1774; married, as 
early as 1722, Tabitha Pitman, who 
was baptized, together with her in- 
fant son Samuel, by the Rev. H. 
Adams, April 12, 1724. 

He was one of the selectmen of 
Dover for 13 years, if no more, be- 
tween 1736 and 1753; and of Mad- 
bury for three years (1756—’58), af- 
ter its incorporation in 1755. It was 
to him that the town of Peeling was 
originally granted, September 23, 
1763, but the charter being forfeited 
by non-settlement, it was regranted 
to Ebenezer Thompson of Durham 
and others, among whom was John 
Demerit, nephew of Eli, who had at 
least nine hundred acres. 

From the time Madbury was incor- 
porated as a town till the early part 
of the present century, a Demerit was 
the parish and town clerk, and one 
of the family, frequently two, and 
sometimes three, were selectmen at 
onee, for more than fifty years. Of 
these Maj. John Demerit was perhaps 
the most prominent. He was a dele- 
gate to the Revolutionary Congress at 
Exeter and member of the assembly 
in 1776 and 1777. He represented 
the town of Madbury in the taking 
of Fort William and Mary, going 
down the Oyster and Piscataqua riv- 
ers with General Sullivan’s party, 
December 13, 1774. It was he who 
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removed the gunpowder from beneath 
the Durham meeting-house, where it 
had been first concealed, to an under- 
ground magazine he built for it, lead- 
ing from his own cellar, whence it 
was afterwards taken to Exeter and 
Bunker Hill. In recognition of his 
services he was appointed first major 
of the Second Regiment of Militia, 
November 13, 1775, by the Fourth 
Provincial Congress at Exeter. 

Joseph Demerit was lieutenant in 
Colonel Wingate’s regiment in Rhode 
Island in 1778, and several of the 
family served as privates. ‘‘John 
Demeret, Captain of the Parish,’’ is 
the first signature in the list on the 
Association Test in Northwood in 
1776. 

Capt. Samuel Demerit, the oldest 
son of Eli*, was born May 8, 1723. 
He married, first, Elizabeth Randall, 
baptized, when an infant, by Rev. H. 
Adams, April 21, 1728, daughter of 
Capt. Nathaniel Randall of that part 
of Durham now called Lee, where he 
erected mills, was extensively en- 
gaged in lumber business and built 
a garrison which served as a refuge 
for the neighborhood in times of dan- 
ger from the Indians. 

Samuel Demerit settled in Durham 
on land which is still owned by his 
great-grandchildren. He _ received 
from Gov. Benning Wentworth, Sep- 
tember 29, 1755, the commission of 
quartermaster in Col. John Down- 
ing’s regiment of troopers, and was 
efficient in raising and equipping 
men for the Seven Years’ War, as 
shown by the accompanying papers, 
as well as by others still extant. 

April 5, 1765, in view of his ser- 
vices, he received the commission of 
captain from Gov. B. Wentworth in 
the Seventh Troop of Horse, Col. 
Clement March’s regiment, and 
raised a company of gentlemen troop- 
ers in Durham and vicinity. His sil- 
ver-hilted sword and other relies of 
his military services, are owned by 
Lucien Thompson, his great great- 
grandson. 


Captain Demerit had 10 children 
by his first wife, of whom Samuel 
served as a private in Capt. Winborne 
Adams’ company, that went from 
Durham in 1775. Nathaniel, the old- 
est son who lived to maturity, re- 
ceived the commission of first lieuten- 
ant, July 28, 1786, from his fellow- 
townsman, Gen. John Sullivan, while 
president of New Hampshire. 

Captain Demerit married, second, 
Bridget Williams, by whom he had 
two children. He died, October 22, 
1770, nearly three years before his 
father, Eli, second of the name. 





MILITARY COMMISSIONS, OFFICIAL ORDERS TO 
SAMUEL DEMERITT AS QUARTERMASTER 
AND CAPTAIN, ETC.—1755-1768. 


Commission of Samuel Demerit as Quar- 
ter Master 1755. 


Province of ) Benning Wentworth, 
New-Hampshire { Esq, Captain-General 
(Seal) and Governor in 
Chief, in and over His Majesty’s Province 
of New-Hampshire in New England, &c. 


to Samuel Demerit Gentleman Greeting. 


By Virtue of the Power and Authority, 
in and by His Majesty’s Royal Commis- 
sion to Me granted, to be Captain-General, 
&c. over this His Majesty’s Province of 
New-Hampshire, aforesaid: I do (by these 
Presents) reposing especial Trust and 
Confidence in your Loyalty, Courage and 
good Conduct, constitute and appoint You 
the said Samuel Demerit——to be Quar- 
ter master of the Troop of Horse (in the 
Stead of James Drisco who has resigned 
in ye regiment of Horse of which regiment 
the Honble John Downing Esq is Colo- 
nel. 

You are therefore carefully and dili- 


gently to discharge the duty of Quarter . 


master in leading, ordering and exercis- 
ing said Troop in Arms, both inferiour 
Officers and Soldiers, and to keep them 
in good Order and Discipline; hereby 
commanding them to obey you as their 
Quarter master and your self to observe 
and follow such Orders and Instructions, 
as you shall from Time to Time receive 
from Me, or the Commander in Chief for 
the Time being, or other your superior 
Officers for His Majesty’s Service, accord- 
ing to military Rule and Discipline, pur- 
suant to the Trust in You. 

Given under my Hand and Seal at 
Arms, at Portsmouth, the 8th Day of Sep- 
tember in the 29th Year of the Reign of 
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His Majesty King George the Second, 

Annog; Domini, 1755 

By His Excellency’s 
Command. 

Theodore Atkinson Secty. 


B. Wentworth 


1765. 
[Commission of Samuel Demerit Esq. as 
Captain. ] 

Province of ) Benning Wentworth, 

New-Hampshire | Esq; Captain-General 

(Seal) and Governour in 
Chief, in and over His Majesty’s Province 
of New-Hampshire in New England, &c. 
To Samuel Demerit Esqr— Greeting. 

By Virtue of the Power and Authority, 
in and by His Majesty’s Royal Commis- 
sion to Me granted, to be Captain-General, 
&c. over this His Majesty’s Province of 
New-Hampshire, aforesaid; I do (by these 
Presents) reposing especial Trust and 
Confidence in your Loyalty, Courage, and 
good Conduct, constitute and appoint You 
the said Samuel Demerit to be Captain of 
the Seventh Troop in the Regiment of 
Horse in the Province aforesaid of which 
Regiment the Honourable Clement March 
Esqr is Colonel. 

You are therefore carefully and dili- 
gently to discharge the Duty of a Captain 
in leading, ordering and exercising said 
Troops in Arms both inferiour Officers and 
Soldiers, and to keep them in good Order 
and Discipline; hereby commanding them 
to obey you as their Captain—and your- 
self to observe and follow such Orders 
and Instructions, as you shall from Time 
to Time receive from Me, or the Com- 
mander in Chief for the Time being, or 
other your superior Officers for His Maj- 
esty’s Service, according to Military Rules 
and Discipline, pursuant to the Trust re- 
posed in You. 

Given under my Hand and Seal at 
Arms, at Portsmouth, the 1ith Day of 
April in the Year of the Reign of His 
Majesty King George the Third, Annogq; 
Domini, 1765 
By His Excellency’s 

Command, 
T. Atkinson Jun Secy. 


B. Wentworth. 


(Commission of Nathaniel Demerit as 
First Lieutenant—1786. ) 
State of The State of New- 
New-Hampshire Hampshire 
(State Seal) 


To Nathaniel Demerit Gentleman 
Greeting. 


We reposing especial Trust and Confi- 


dence in your Fidelity and good Conduct, 
Do, by these Presents, constitute and ap- 
point you the said Nathaniel Demerit 
first Lieutenant of the fifth Company in 
the Second— 

Regiment of Militia, in the said State of 
New-Hampshire. You are therefore care- 
fully and diligently to discharge the Duty 
of a first Lieutenant in leading, ordering, 
and exercising said Company in Arms, 
both inferior Officers and Soldiers, and to 
keep them in good Order and Discipline; 
hereby commanding them to obey you as 
their first lieutenant and yourself to ob- 
serve and follow such Orders and Instruc- 
tions as you shall from Time to Time 
receive from the Commander in Chief of 
the Army, Navy, and Military Forces of 
said State for the Time being, or any your 
Superior Officers for the Service of said 
State, according to Military Rules and 
Discipline, pursuant to the Trust reposed 
in you, and to hold said Office during 
good Behaviour. In Testimony whereof, 
we have caused the Seal of said State to 
be hereunto affixed. 

Witness John Sullivan Esq. President 
of our said State, at Durham the 20th Day 
of July Anno Domini 1786 and of the Sov- 
ereignty and Independence of the United 
States of America, the Eleventh. 

*Jno Sullivan 
By His Excellency’s Command, 
Joseph Pearson Secretary 


On the back is the following endorse- 
ment: 
State of August 7th 1786. 
New Hampshire 
Strafford. ss. Then the within named 
Lieut. Nathaniel Demerret subscribed the 
Declaration & took the oath of office be- 
fore me 
John Smith 34 Jus peace. 


Gentellm. Troopers that have Elisted 
your selves as Troopers under my Com- 
mand: By vertue of the governors orders 
to me in his majesty’s name you are or- 
dered to meett me att my Dwelling house 
in Durham on fryday next the 19th In- 
stant att ten of the Clook in the forenoon. 
Exeactly att that time and then aten 
further orders. 

fail nott or you will answer your fine 
and that is £25—0—0 new tenor 

Dated att Durham 
this 16th of September 1755 

Daniel Rogers Capt. 


Note.—This order is dated eight days 
after Samuel Demeritt’s appointment as 


*The autograph of M. Weare, above the name of John Sullivan, was partly erased and crossed 
out by the secretary. Evidently a blank form a former president used. 
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Quarter-master in Col. John Downing’s 
regiment. 





Province In pursuant of his Ex- 
of » celency the Governer 
New Hampshire\) Command to me Ex- 
presly that twenty of our Troop is to be 
Imediately Rais’d in order and well 
acquipt to go on Duty at any place where 
we are Call’d therefore in his Majesties 
Name You are Required to Raise twelve 
men and to be Effective and well Ac- 
quip’d as the Law Directs & to be Ready 
at a Quarter of an hours warning hereof 
fail not & when Ready to Acquaint Your 
humble Sarvt 
Daniel Rogers Capt 

P.S To Samuel Demerit 

Quarter Master— 
of ye 6th Troops of horse | 
of the Province of New | 
Hampshire } 
Durham August ye 12th Day 1757. 





Province of ) To Quarter 
New hampshire | Samuel Demeritt 
In his Majstys name you are Required 
to See that the men that are apinted to 
go on Duty are fited as the Law Directs 
Emeadately to march att a quartr of an 
ouer notis heare of faill not and you will 
oblige your Humble Servant 
Daniel Rogers Capt. 
the men apinted are 
Stephen Wille 9 men 
Joseph wormwood Junr 
Edward Hill 
Stephen Sweet 
Stephen Leathers 
Thomas Leathers 
Jonathan Langly 
Benjamin Buzell Edward Hill 
Jonathan Rendal Joseph Wormwood Jun 
to march according to order 


under your 
command from 
Durham are 


Stephen Wille Junr 
Benjam Buzell 
Stephen Leathers 


The above document has no date, but 
from the names in this and the following 
order it was evidently written before 
September 9, 1757. 

The signature of Captain Rogers is 
lacking in the above order, but it bears 
evidence of the writer, as well as the 
accompanying orders. 





Pro of Newhampsr 
To Quater master 
Sam! Demerrett 
In Pursuance of the gouerner, orders 
to me Commanding me to Sea that Euery 
man that Belong to my Troop that was 
ordered to number 4 that has com hom 
thay Return to thair Duty or they will 
Be Delt with as Deserters— 
Tharefore In his Majestys name I com- 
mand you forth’ with to notefy Thomas 





Capt. Samuel Demerit of the Provincial Period 


Leathers Ben Buzell or aney other that 
you know of that has Returned to appar 
att my hous in Durham and thair to att- 
tend further orders hearof fail nott att 
your perill 

Daiteted att Durham 
September 1757. 


this 9th Day of 


province of } 
Newhampshire { 

this is to notify all the troopers in the 
parish of Madbery that Inlisted under 
Cap Daniel Rogers to appear at his house 
at Durham falls on tuesday at ten of the 
Clock in the forenoon with all your 
livery and Ammunition arms According 
to Law. fail not upon your peril— And 
I should be glad If you would Come by 
my house. 

Samuel Demerit. 
Quarter master. 

Durham October ye 11 Day 1760. 





We the Subscribers Do hereby Signify 
our Consent & Desire to Join in a Com- 
pany of horse that may be Raised in the 
Town of Durham & Parish of Madbury 
under Such officers as may be Appointed 
by the Honourable Benning wentworth 
Esqr Governor & Commander in and Over 
the province of newhampshire & Do 
hereby manifest our Desire that Such a 
Company may be Raised & that we will 
be properly Equipt in a Reasonable Time 
Time to Join in Such a Company in wit- 
ness whereof we hereunto Subscribe our 
names this 27th Day of Sept 1764. 
Daniel Meserve Jun 
Robert Hill. 

Beniamjn Gerrish. 
Jonathan meserve 
Samuel Jones 

John Emerson 

John Roberts Junr 
Timothy Moses Junr 
John Hill 

Beniam Chesla Junr 
Job Demerit Junr 
Samuel Emerson 
Joseph Demerit 
Sclomon Demerit 
Zachariah Boodey 
Robert Hill 

John Demerit 
Clemet Meserve Jun 
Ebenezer Miserue. 
Abednego Leathers. 


(The above were all autograph signa- 
tures.) 





Durham March 20th 1765 
Sr: I understand Colonel March has sent 
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for you to Come down but I have seen 
Mooney and my advice is and also 
mooneys oppinion is that you may not 
goe until next Tuesday for some Reasons 
I will give you when I see you also I 
shall desire the favour of you and your 
wife and Daughter to favour me with 
your Company tomorrow at Mr. Daniel 
Missharveys. 

I am Sr. your Humble Servt. 

Nicholas Duda 

Mooney is going Down with you to 
Colonel Marchs. 

Note.—This letter is written in good 
handwriting, black ink, probably to Sam- 
uel Demeritt, who was promoted to cap- 
tain in Colonel March’s regiment and 
commissioned April 11, 1765, less than a 
month after the above letter was written. 
“Mooney” was Capt. Hercules Mooney, a 
neighbor of Captain DeMeritt. Captain 
Mooney was a colonel in the Revolution- 
ary army. 


Durham April 17. 1765 
We the under Named Subscribers do 

hereby Inlist our Selves under the Com- 
mand of Captain Samuel Demerit Esgqr. 
in a Troop of horse in the Province of 
New Hampshire to Ride as Troopers un- 
der his Command of which Troop the 
Honourable Clement March Esqr. is Colo- 
nel, 

Solomon Demeret 

Samuel Clark 

Joseph Jackson. 

Stephen Wille Junr 

Giordon Mathes 

hezekiah randel. 

Robert Hill 

David Davis 34 

Edward hill 

Thomas Lathers 

James Davis Junr 

Mason Rendel 

Joseph Lebbey 

Jonathan Meserve 

william Rendel Junr 

Job Demeret Junr 

John Ring 

Philip yeaton 

Benning Brackett. 

Samuel Emerson. 

Timothy Moses Junr 

John Emerson Trumpeter of this 

Trope 

Richard Hull 

James Bonely 

Alpheas Chesley 

Joseph Wormwood 

Volintine Mathes Junr 

Nathe Daniels 

Clement Meserve. 

Ichabod Bussell 

John Edgerley 
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Joshua Wiggin 

thomas gorge 

John Williams 

David Daniels 

Jonathan Williams 
Samuel Snell 

Josiah Burley 

George tutle. 

Gentleman Troopers. 


(These also were 
tures.) 


autograph signa- 


(A list of the company written by the 
same hand on same kind of paper; no 
date. ) 

Corprel Thomas Leathers. 

Corprel Adward Hill 

Corprel David Davis 
Solomon Demerit 
Samuel Clark 
Joseph Jackson 
Hezekiah Rendel 
Robert Hill 
Jonathan Meservie 
William Rendal, Juner 
John Rines 
Philip Yeaton 
Benning Bracket 
Samuel Emerson 
Timothy Moses, Juner 
John Emerson 
Richard Hull 
Volinton Mathas, Juner 
Clement. Mesarvee, Juner. 
Stephen Willey 
John Edgeley 
Joseph Wormwood 
Joshua Wigins 
Thomas Georg 
John Williams, Juner 
David Daniels 
Samuel Hide, Juner 
Jonathan Wiliams 
Samuel Snell 
Zachariah Boodey 
William McDaniel 
Moses Randel, Juner 
Clement Daniels 


For Capt Demerit 
at Durham 


Greenland May 17th 1768. 
Sir. 

I have it in Command from His Excel- 
lency the Governor that he Requires & 
Expects that without Delay you Return 
me your Name & the names of your Offi- 
cers & the Number of Troopers in your 
Troop &c. 

NB. Expect 
delay. 


it immediately without 


Clemt March. 
Capt. Demeret. 








The Old New England Farm 


By Cyrus A. Stone 


Alone amidst the rugged lands 
Far from the traveled way, 

An old neglected farmhouse stands 
With its crumbling walls of gray. 
Its ample grounds where now are seen 

Rude thistle, brier and thorn, 
Once shone in loveliest robes of green, 
With fields of waving corn. 


The flowers that bloomed by the farmyard gate, 
With fragrance filled the hall, 
And the robin sung to his answering mate 
In the trees by the orchard wall. 
All sweet home fancies clustered there 
And many a tender tie 
Was linked around those scenes most fair, 
As the flitting years went by. 


Then Love appeared at the quiet farm 
And wrought his wondrous spells, 
With a nameless grace and an added charm 
And the sound of bridal bells. 
And Grief, alas! has tarried there, 
Bowing his sable plumes, 
And climbed with noiseless step the stair 
To the hushed and darkened rooms. 


But faith affirmed, in every night 
Of parting and of pain, 

That somewhere in a world more bright 
They all would meet again. 

Such was the faith our fathers knew, 
Founded, as on a rock, 

It well became the tried and true 
Of the sturdy Pilgrim stock. 


The old church stood on a ridge of land 
O’erlooking hill and vale, 

Like a beacon perched on a stormy strand 
Whose light must never fail. 

But from its fold, the grave, the gay, 
The bridegroom and the bride, 

Have turned with weary steps away 
To slumber side by side. 























The Old New England Farm 


The pastor sleeps in a low, green grave 
By the river’s winding shore, 

Where towering pines their branches wave 
High over the greensward floor. 

There, year by year, the light breeze thrills 
The air with breath of balm 

From the daisied fields and the wooded hills 
Of the old New England farm. 


Now memory comes with a magie power 
That over my spirit steals, 

As the bell still rings in the lofty tower 
Its merry or mournful peals. 

Dreaming, there fall on my listening ear 
In accents soft and low, 

The same sweet strains that I loved to hear 
So many years ago. 


Again I hear the grand old hymn 

Ring out its clarion eall, 

**Bring forth the royal diadem 
And crown Him Lord of all.”’ 

Those voices hushed to our broken lyres 
Far over the golden sands, 

Are mingling now with the angel choirs 
In temples not made with hands. 


There came a time in the years gone by, 
When war’s wild notes were heard, 

When the startling shock of the battle ery 
All patriot hearts had stirred. 

Then the farmer boys their offerings gave 
To the cause of truth and right, 

And fought, with the bravest of the brave, 
In the foremost of the fight. 


In shot-thinned ranks they took their stand 
Where bloody fields were won, 

But they never came back from the summer lana 
When the terrible war was done. 

True to the flag, to their country true, 
In groves of Southern palm 

Are the soldier graves of the boys in blue 
From the old New England farm. 


A stranger stands at the old farm gate, 
Strange voices fill the hall; 

The robin still calls to his wandering mate 
In the trees by the orchard wall; 

But never again in this life so brief, 
Those hearts once true and warm 

Will thrill with joy or throb with grief 

On the old New England farm. 
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The Human Countenance 


Bancroft Griffith 


By Ge orge 


Philosophers declare that the body 
is adapted to the habits and uses of 
the species, and of the individual soul 
with which it is connected; and by 
close trains of reasoning, they prove 
this adaptation to be so manifold and 
complete as to indicate that the agent 
that forms and moulds these pecu- 
liarities is the same that uses and ap- 
plies them. As the body is moulded 
by the soul, the body in return mani- 
fests the soul to those who have eyes 
to see spiritual things. Yet, despite 
the faithfulness of Nature to law in 
all her workings, what are all other 
mysteries to us compared to the mys- 
tery written on human faces? 

As no one is able to sound to its 
wondrous depths in his own heart, it 
need not surprise that little thought 
is given to the riddles that we are un- 
eeasingly offered to solve. We are, 
day after day, confronted with the 
presence of an aggregate life, and the 
teachings of the spiritual nature are 
like dreams filled with confused meet- 
ings and undeterminable shapes. 

There are faces which we meet in 
the streets into which has passed a 
subtler mystery than the mind can 
think on. They belong to that high- 
est type of face of which the stand- 
ard is thought. They are of the or- 
der of face that provokes speculation 
while it repels it. We would give 
something to know whence comes that 
subtle thing which has so marvelously 
incorporated itself with the physical 
lineaments. It may be born of trou- 
ble, a trouble that has fastened upon 
the face and teased it into beauty, as 
the wind makes beautiful the snow- 
flake. Trouble there surely has been, 
for there is no mystery without sad- 
ness; and the sad mystery of these 
faces must have been wrought by the 
vexing of years. 

The specially Chinese form of po- 
liteness is what, for want of a better 


phrase, we must call ‘‘Face,’’—the 
exact translation of the Chinese word. 
Every Chinaman has enveloping him 
a delicate structure of mental and 
moral rights and privileges which he 
calls ‘‘Face.’’ It is his object in life 
to preserve his face intact—-to save 
his face and to save the face of those 
with whom he comes in contact. We, 
in part, acknowledge the existence of 
**face’’ when we say that we did not 
mention such a thing to a friend be- 
cause we were afraid of putting him 
out of countenance. Again, we say 
of any humiliation suffered by a 
neighbor, that the poor man was thor- 
oughly put out of countenance. The 
Chinese have developed this line of 
mental sensitiveness to the utmost. 
It is as important to save a man’s 
face in the course of any transaction 
as to avoid calling him bad names, or 
kicking him down stairs. To destroy 
a man’s face is the worst of all in- 
juries, and would only be resorted to 
under extreme provocation. No doubt 
the highland chieftain, or the knight 
of the Middle Ages, often thought of 
his honor as a Chinaman thinks of 
his face. When the Black Prince 
waited on his prisoners at table, he 
probably did so with the kindly in- 
tention of saving their face and of 
increasing his own. Again, Francis 
I’s ‘‘ All is lost but honor’’ was doubt- 
less intended as a proclamation to his 
subjects that he had not lost face. 
European nations, as well as our 
own, might learn something in this 
matter from the Chinese. If people 
in general were more careful about 
saving their neighbor’s face, they 
would find the world an easier place 
to live in. Those whom we call par 


excellence men of the world—mean- 
ing thereby not worldlings, but ‘‘men 
of the world who know the world like 
men’’—unconsciously make great ef- 
forts to save the face of those they 




















The Human 


have to do with. If a really astute 
man of business has to do or say 
something disagreeable to a subordi- 
nate, to show him that he has made 
a fool of himself, or to reprove him 
for a breach of duty, he takes care to 
do so in such a way as not to utterly 
humiliate the subordinate. He saves 
the subordinate’s face even while he is 
reprimanding him, knowing that the 
lesson will be as great, and that he 
will have built up rather than injured 
the man’s amour-propre. A subordi- 
nate, once thoroughly humiliated, will 
never be of much good again; he will 
be like a dog that has been cruelly 
beaten—cowed and hand-shy for the 
rest of his life. 

We sometimes meet faces that seem 
wanting in depth, albeit they are ful- 
fraught. Such faces are falsehoods. 
Yet they are false unknowingly. 
They cannot speak the mind; the lin- 
eaments are of the hardest marble. 
Nature’s chisel has worked dexter- 
ously enough its part; but life has 
failed to penetrate the granite front. 
It has avenged its incapacity by cer- 
tain deep seams; but all delicacy is 
wanting. We miss the kiminous ef- 
fect, the shining of the soul behind. 
Such faces come upon us rudely, but 
not with the disappointment of im- 
maturity. The full fruition of a di- 
vine art is there; only its coarseness 
blunts our sympathetic perception. 
Yet we need not forget that to the 
cunning eye God is as visible in the 
rude root as in the rose. Nay, he 
symbolizes his workmanship by what 
is false and fair. The scowl of the 
murderer, the greeting of lover’s eyes, 
are the productions of the same art, 
each exquisitely perfect in its kind. 


There are faces that haunt the 
memory, where met, when encoun- 
tered, may not be recalled. They 


stand out from the darkness of night 
and fade and faint along the dreams 
of sleep. You have seen them in the 
streets, but did not pause to consider 
them at the time. There was nothing, 
indeed, so it seemed, about them to 


Countenance 
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startle you into attention’ It is only 
when they re-appear that they sur- 
prise, or alarm, or terrify. 

There are faces to be encountered 
all dispassionate, save in the eyes 
which burn with the passions that 
deny their intelligence to the face. 
When the wearers of such fleshy 
masks die, their souls escape through 
their eyes. They would find them the 
only outlet. With other men the 
spirit might depart as the perfume 
departs from the flower. The soul 
seems to chafe at being pent up within 
such narrow limits as the eyes. You 
can see it dilating and contracting 
upon the keen retina, as one who ap- 
proaches a window to find egress and 
retires, and returns again and again. 

There are faces which all men 
meet, which all men know, which all 
men love. When they re-appear unto 


the eye they do not haunt, they 
soothe. They are ministering faces, 
faces which seem crowned, like a 


saint, with a halo of light of whose 
subtle irradiation the heart is alone 
sensible. In such faces is to be found 
no personification of the darker emo- 
tions of life. The lips and the eyes 
are genial with a tenderness to which 
wisdom has imparted the exquisite re- 
finement of a faint sadness. Such 
faces cannot offend, neither in their 
rejections or in their beseechings; 
neither in their gladness when con- 
fronting despair, nor in their peace- 
fulness when opposing anger, nor in 
their love when facing hate. Upon 
them humanity has stamped its fair- 
est impress. They are not more de- 
seribable than faces which are weird, 
or cunning, or intellectual, or haughty, 
or depraved. But they embody the 
idealism all thinkers on the Madonna, 
all painters of Charity, all dreamers 
of some sweetest achievement of God, 
strive to realize. 

Returning briefly to the practical 
side of our subject, we note that the 
successful schoolmaster, though he 
may be exceedingly strict, yet in effect 
remembers that boys are all face, and 
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acts accordingly. He does not break miseries there is—would be got rid of,. 
and destroy their amour-propre, even and the world would go far easier. 
when most severe. If men would In this one respect, China, the most 
make it their rule in life always to ancient of civilized peoples, may teach 
consider that their neighbors have a us a lesson. ‘‘Face’’ is a human 
right to have their face saved, a great quality which we ought never to 
deal of useless humiliation—humilia- ignore. 

tion, remember, is one of the keenest 


A Song of Songs 
By C. C. Lord 


Oh, once a tiny stranger came! 
Stars feebly burn. A tender arm 

Upheld the life that, like a flame, 

Beamed softly. Pleasure bides with calm. 
In rhythmic flow, 
A voice sang low, 

With words to soothe and tones to charm: 
Time, bye away! 
Time, bye away! 

The bud will turn to bloom for aye: 
Let sighs away! 
Let cries away! 

The morn is bursting into day. 


Oh, two stood up and, hand in hand, 
Pledged something sweet ! How rare is light 
When sunshine blesses all the land! 
Fair youth exalted, robed in white; 
And then, for gain 
Of joy, a strain 
Of rapture rang with all its might: 
Care, hie away ! 
Care, hie away! 
The bud will turn to bloom for aye: 
Let sighs away! 
Let cries away! 
The morn is bursting into day. 


Oh, one lay still, and cold, and pale; 
The couch was low and wet with tears. 
Sad woe comes lisping on the gale 
That haunts the wan and faded years. 
But still a song, 
With fervor strong, 
Breathed hope triumphant over fears: 
Soul fly away! 
Soul fly away! 
The bud will turn to bloom for aye: 
Let sighs away! 
Let cries away! 
The morn is bursiing into day. 

















Released 
By L. J. H. Frost 


With slow, uncertain steps he walked the streets 
Of the great city. Neither home nor friends 
Had he. But yesterday a prison’s doors 
Opened to give him exit, for justice 

Had in full been meted out to him. For 

Ten long, weary years he labored, praying 
That he might live to see the day that he 
Could feel himself a free man, who could have 
A lawful right to God’s fresh air and stand 
Unchallenged in His glorious sunshine. 

And this day his prayer was answered ; yet his 
Heart was heavy, for he felt the leaden 

Weight of loneliness pressing upon him. 

All faeces were averted. No friendly 

Hand reached out to him in kindly sympathy. 
Some evil wind, it seemed to him, had told 

His history and said—‘‘ You must not trust him 
For was he not convicted of a crime?”’ 

What if it was another who had done 

The deed? He would not prove it; so he went 
Out silently to bear the penalty 

Of his brother’s sin. And deep within his 
Heart the secret will be hidden, until 

Revealed by the unsealed records of the 

Great hereafter. 

To shield his young and only 

Brother, the idol of his mother, he 

Had branded his own name with shame and made 
A sacrifice of love and liberty. 

But long ere this that erring brother had 
Been called to stand before God’s tribunal; 
And the broken-hearted, widowed mother 

Had folded her hands and closed her tear-dimmed 
Eyes in death’s sweet slumber. 

And so today the freed man walked alone; 
With a great hopeless weight upon his heart, 
Praying the good Creator to take back 

The life He gave. 

The world is wide; and yet 

No door opened to give him entrance. If 

But one, whose heart was full of love to God 
And man, would reach a hand to him and eall 
Him brother, he the fallen one, could rise 
Again. Must he, because condemned 

By law, be trodden under feet of men? 

Alas! for the dearth of Christian charity! 

O Father of Angels! look down 

In pity upon this soul of Thine own 

Creating. Guide Thou his footsteps; shield him 
In the hour of fierce temptation from the 
Snares of sin and send some human friend 

To comfort him. 











New Hampshire Necrology 


WILLIAM J. BELLOWS. 


William J. Bellows, one of the oldest 
members of the New Hampshire bar, died 
at his home in Littleton, August 29. 

He was a son of Maj. Joseph Bellows, 
born in Rockingham, Vt., July 3, 1817, 
and was, therefore, in his ninetieth year 
at his decease. He was educated in the 
schools of Bellows Falls, Vt., and Wal- 
pole, N. H., and at the Waterford (Vt.) 
Academy. He was a traveling salesman 
for a while in early life, but in 1842 en- 
tered the office of his brother, the late 
Hon. Henry A. Bellows, subsequently 
chief justice of the Supreme Court, at 
Littleton, as a student at law. He was 
subsequently admitted to the bar and 
practiced in partnership with his brother 
until the removal of the latter to Con- 
cord in 1850. He continued the practice 
alone until 1854, when John Farr was 
associated with him, the firm of Bellows 
& Farr continuing till 1859. In 1861 Mr. 
Bellows was made postmaster of Little- 
ton, holding the office for seven years; 
meanwhile for several years also editing 
the People’s Journal, a Republican weekly 
newspaper. 

After his service as postmaster he was 
for a time a member of the hardware 
firm of H. L. Tilton & Co., and later was 
associated with his son, William H. Bel- 
lows, in general trade. Mr. Bellows 
served for several years on the Littleton 
board of education, being one of the orig- 
inal members, and was for a time presi- 
dent of the board. He was a Whig in 
politics, originally, and a Republican from 
the organization of the party. In religion 
he was a Unitarian. August 12, 1847, he 
married Caroline Bullard. A daughter, 
Mary, and a son, William H., of the firm 
of Bellows & Baldwin, survive. 





REV. CLEOPHAS DEMERS. 


Rev. Cleophas Demers, pastor of the 
Roman Catholic Church of St. Martin, at 
Somersworth, died August 13, 1906. 

Father Demers was born at Levis, Que- 
bec, November 7, 1847. He studied at 
Levis College and the seminary at Que- 
bec, pursued his theological course at 
Memramcook, N. B., and was ordained a 
priest at St. John, N. B., March 4, 1872, 
for the diocese of Portland. He began 
his work as vicar of St. Anne’s Church, 
Manchester, N. H. He was then made 
curate at Frenchville, Me., and two years 
later, February 6, 1875, was appointed by 
Very Rev. J. E. Barry, then administra- 
tor of the Portland diocese, to the parish 


work of St. David’s, Madawaska, 


Me. 
Subsequently he was for several years en- 


gaged in mission work in Aroostook 
County, but was called by Bishop Healy 
to Somersworth, October 7, 1882, where 
he ever after remained. Occupying a 
hall for masses, at first he immediately 
set about the erection of a church, which 
was fully completed in 1889. Subse- 
quently he established a parochial school 
and convent. He was eminently success- 
ful as a parish administrator and popular 
with the general public. 


CHARLES E. PLUMER. 


Charles E. Plumer, born in that part 
of Gilmanton now Belmont, October 29, 
1831, died in Gilmanton July 27, 1906. 

He was the son of Joseph and Sally 
(Lamprey) Plumer, with whom, in his 
infancy, he went, upon the death of Levi 
Hutchinson, whom Elizabeth Plumer, 
mother of Joseph, had married as a sec- 
ond husband, to reside with her in Gil- 
manton; and on the same homestead he 
remained until his death. Starting in 
life a poor boy, being thrown upon his 
own resources by the death of his father 
when 14 years of age, he carried on the 
farm and added to it, engaging to quite 
an extent in outside business, until he 
became one of the most prosperous and 
successful farmers in that section of the 
state, being at the time of his death the 
largest landholder in Gilmanton and prob- 
ably in Belknap County. He was a 
familiar figure in Laconia, where he mar- 
keted large amounts of farm produce, in- 
cluding maple syrup, in the manufacture 
of which he was the first farmer in the 
county to engage extensively. 

Politically Mr. Plumer was a Democrat, 
and voted for every Democratic candidate 
for president, from Franklin Pierce to 
Alton B. Parker, including William J. 
Bryan, and was a subscriber to the La- 
conia Democrat from its establishment in 
1849 to the day of his death. He never 
aspired to public office, but served his 
town as tax collector and was the candi- 
date of his party for representative. 

He married, April 7, 1853, Mary H. 
Moody, daughter of Stephen M. Moody of 
Gilmanton, a direct descendant of Will- 
iam Moody, one of the first settlers of 
Ipswich, Mass., and a great-granddaugh- 
ter of Capt. John Moody, a soldier of the 
Revolution. Two children also survive— 


a daughter, Mrs. Frank H. Fowler of Bel- 
mont, and a son, William A. Plummer, 
the well-known lawyer of Laconia. 
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GEORGE W. FITTS. 


George W. Fitts, a well-known inven- 
tor, and the oldest citizen of South 
Hampton, died in that town on Sunday, 
August 26, aged 94 years, two months 
and 21 days. 

He was a native of the town, born on 
the old homestead where he died, being a 
descendant of Roger Fitts, one of the 
original proprietors of Salisbury, Mass. 
He had resided in South Hampton for the 
greater part of his life, but for a time 
had a contract for prison labor at Con- 
cord which he employed in the manu- 
facture of scales, picks, etc., of his own 
invention. He also for a time had a sim- 
ilar contract in Rhode Island. Since 
1859 he has lived continuously in South 
Hampton. Among his inventions was 
one of the first power corn-shellers ever 
put upon the market, which won him a 
silver medal at the American Institute 
fair in New York. 

Mr. Fitts had served his town as se- 
lectman, treasurer and representative in 
the Legislature, was an officer of the Old 
Home Week organization and had been 
for 40 years a deacon of the Baptist 
Church. His wife, who was Ruth B. In- 


galls, died several years ago after 55 
years of married life. Three children 
survive—Mrs. Frank B. Swain of South 


Hampton, Mrs. D. O. Waldron of Somer- 
ville, Mass., and Mrs. Laroy F. Griffin of 
Roselle, N. J. 


THOMAS A. ADAMS. 


Thomas A. Adams, born in Gilead, Me., 
October 4, 1829, died in Gorham, N. H., 
August 3, 1906. 

He was the son of Eliphalet and Mary 
(Peabody) Adams, and was educated in 
the public schools and at Gould’s Acad- 
emy, Bethel, Me. He was for a time a 
clerk in a store in Bangor, but removed 
to Gorham in 1853, where he became 
agent of the Atantic & St. Lawrence, now 
the Grand Trunk Railway, continuing 43 
years. 

In December, 1897, he was appointed 
postmaster of Gorham, holding the office 
over eight years, till his retirement last 
February. He was for many years a 
trustee of the Gorham Savings Bank. He 
was deeply interested in education, and 
was instrumental in the maintenance of 
a private school in Gorham for many 
years, before the development of the 
present town school system. He was also 
a fine musician and sang in the Congre- 
gational choir for 25 years. 

Mr. Adams married, November 17, 1856, 
Miss Mary A., daughter of Brooks C. 
Flanders of Gorham and Lydia H. Fogg 
of Concord. Two children were born to 
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them—Charles Francis, now of the Rich- 
ardson & Adams Company of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, and Mrs. Edith H. Richard- 
son, for a year or more and at present 
in Dresden, Germany, where she is study- 
ing music. 


CHARLES R. MILLIKEN. 


Charles R. Milliken, who neither a na- 
tive of New Hampshire nor a resident of 
the state at the time of his decease, may 
be regarded as a proper subject for notice 
in this department from his long connec- 
tion with New Hampshire interests, died 
at his home in Portland, Me., August 14. 

He was a son of Josiah and Elizabeth 
(Freeman) Milliken, born in Poland, Me., 
December 12, 1833. He was educated in 
the schools of the town of Minot, and at 
Hebron (Me.) Academy. He engaged in 
mercantile business in Portland, and con- 
tinued the same many years. About 1876 
he became interested in the Glen House 
property at Gorham in this state, and 
with his brother became proprietor 
thereof, together with the extensive stage 
line connected, which he managed for a 
long series of years. He rebuilt the Glen 
House, on a large scale after its destruc- 
tion by fire in 1884, and continued its 
management until it again burned in 
1893. He established a wide reputation 
in this connection, entertaining many dis- 
tinguished people, and was deeply inter- 
ested in the development of the moun- 
tain business. 

Later Mr. Milliken was largely engaged 
in paper manufacturing at Mechanic 
Falls, and was extensively interested in 
various Portland corporations. 





ISAAC L. MITCHELL. 


Isaac Lewis Mitchell, born in Exeter, 
August 26, 1846, died in Haverhill, Mass., 
July 25, 1906. 

Mr. Mitchell was one of nine children 
of Lewis and Frances (Wedgewood) 
Mitchell. He learned the printer’s trade 
in the office of the Exeter News-Letter, 
and, with Andrew J. Hoyt, purchased the 
equipment of the American Ballot, a for- 
mer Exeter weekly, published from 1857 
to 1865 by Thomas Whittem. They re- 
moved it to Haverhill and founded the 
weekly Bulletin and later a daily issue. 
With the management of the Bulletin Mr. 
Mitchell was identified until its discon- 
tinuance about ten years ago, at first in 
partnership with Mr. Hoyt and later with 
his brother, Warren Hoyt, of Danville. 
He was a Mason of Knight Templar rank, 
a regular attendant at the Baptist Church 
and a man of many sterling qualities. 











Editor and Publisher’s Notes 


The observance of ‘‘Old Home 
Day’’ throughout the state, last 
month, was more general than has 
been the case in any previous year 
since the institution of the festival 
seven years ago, at the suggestion of 
Governor Rollins, mainly carried out 
by the efforts of the organization 
known as the ‘‘Grange,’’ or Patrons 
of Husbandry. There were fewer 
elaborate celebrations than usual, the 
most notable of these being in the 
town of Tamworth, where ex-Presi- 
dent Cleveland, now a summer resi- 
dent of the town, Governor McLane 
and ex-Governor Bachelder were 
among the speakers, the tendency gen- 
erally being toward less formality and 
expense, and more genuine sociability 
and good cheer, in accordance with 
the true spirit and purpose of the in- 
stitution. An informal gathering of 
the old home-comers and the towns- 
people in the morning, in grove or 
hall as the case may be; a picnic din- 
ner on the shady lawn at the noon 
hour, and a programme of exercises 
in the afternoon, consisting mainly of 
short addresses in a reminiscent vein, 
by former residents, interspersed with 
appropriate music, make up the gen- 
erally accepted and eminently satis- 
factory order of observance. This 
plan was largely carried out this year, 
a typical illustration being afforded in 
the town of Lempster, in Sullivan 
County, where the festival has been 
observed regularly, along this line, 
from the start, the absent children 
and their descendants coming back in 
goodly numbers to the old home town. 
Among those present this year was the 
wife of Assistant Attorney-General 
Robb of Washington, D. C., a daugh- 
ter of Dr. O. M. George of Bellows 
Falls, Vt., one of Lempster’s success- 
ful sons. 


Just at this time the people of New 
Hampshire are witnessing an unus- 
ually active and somewhat heated 
eanvass for the gubernatorial nomi- 
nation of the dominant party in the 
state. Hard names are being called 
and much excitement manifested by 
those directly engaged, with how 
much or how little justification it is 
not the province of this publication 
to determine. It may not be inappro- 
priate to say, however, that the wel- 
fare of the state depends much more 
upon the character of the Legislature 
to be chosen in November, than upon 
the gubernatorial nomination of 
either, or both, of the great political 
parties. Neither party will nominate 
for governor one who is not a fairly 
able, reputable and patriotie citizen, 
who will fairly administer the law as 
he finds it. What New Hampshire 
wants today, above all things, are edu- 
cational progress, highway improve- 
ment and forest preservation and con- 
servation. A Legislature that will 
look out for these things is of vastly 
more account than the personnel or 
the polities of the governor. 


Agricultural fairs and _ political 
conventions will largely command the 
attention of the people during the 
present month. These are all well in 
their place, and should be made the 
most of by those specially interested 
in each particular instance. The best 
possible display of exhibits should be 
made at the fairs, and a full measure 
of encouragement extended in the line 
of attendance; while the best possible 
nominations should be made at the 
conventions. Such results contribute 


to the general welfare and prosperity 
of the state. 
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